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ALEXIS DIDIER: CLAIRVOYANT EXTRAORDINARY 


By Dr. Eucene Osty 


Dr. F. Moutier recently handed me two clippings from issues of the 
Journal des Débats, dating from almost a century ago (September 13 and 
October 15, 1847). They were articles by Alexandre Dumas pére, in which 
the famous novelist gave detailed accounts of two séances held before dis- 
tinguished guests at his villa Monte Cristo, with Alexis Didier, the phe- 
nomenal “lucid somnambulist”, in the phrase of that period. My first 
thought was merely to republish those articles so that they would be 
available, as historical data, in the literature of our science. But it seemed 
to me that it would be worth while to make a more extended study of a 
medium who was so richly endowed that it would seem to us unbelievable, 
impossible, if we did not have at our disposal numerous and accurate testi- 
monies concerning him from witnesses of the first rank. 

Besides the profit to be gained by a comparison of this exceptional 
dlairvoyant with modern psychics, there is the further illumination to be 
had from the remarkable somnambulist’s self-analysis. Three years ago, in 
the course of my reading, I came by chance upon a book, Le sommeil mag- 
nétique expliqué par le somnambule Alexis en état de lucidité (Editeur 
E. Dentu, 1856). This book was by Alexis Didier. It is true that in the 
eyes of a real researcher, careful to confine himself to pure science, Didier 
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explained little, if indeed anything, about his powers. His lack of special- 
zed education and the fact that his subject was a mental faculty which 
eludes conscious control made that impossible. Nevertheless, his essay 
astonished me by the precision of its statements and observations, by the 


larity of its judgments, by the care taken to resist fantastic interpretations. 
* * 
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If we take Alexis Didier as he was about 1845, we find him in the 
middle period of his life, a professional actor of no particular eminence, 
but already well known for the power, which he possessed to an excep- 
tional degree, of knowing facts across space and time in a god-like manner, 
though fallible, to be sure, on certain occasions. 

His remarkable faculty soon handicapped his career as an actor. Those 
around him became so exclusively curious about his gift, and so urgent in 
calling it forth under all sorts of difficult circumstances, that it became his 
principal occupation. Although at first distressed by this, because he loved 
his art, Didier came to accept the idea that he rendered a greater service to 
his fellow men by putting at their disposal this faculty which, according 
to him, proved the existence in man of a non-material principle, of a soul. 
And he consecrated all his activity to it, all the energies of his feeble body. 

All those who wrote on Alexis Didier agreed in their enthusiastic ad- 
miration for him, and agreed also in testifying to the high standards of 
conscience which the man observed in making professional use of a prodi- 
gious gift, where many less gifted, or those pretending to be gifted, com- 
promise. 

As with most great mediums of his sort, Didier often experienced hav- 
ing his faculty come into play spontaneously, or on request, when he was in 
the ordinary psychological state, the state called “waking”. But “animal 
magnetism” was still in style. Some adepts in “the human fluid” put Didier 
into the somnambulistic state, and perceived that in this state his faculty 
took on a considerable enlargement and sharpening. Thereafter it was under 
somnambulism that Didier’s faculty of supernormal cognition was exercised. 

Assisted by M. Marcillet, a magnetiser of repute, Alexis put himself, 
for his first period of twelve years, at the disposition of his contemporaries. 
Anyone could come to consult him at his home. And in order to spread the 
notion of spirituality by demonstrating it with facts, he freely allowed 
himself to be invited by celebrities to perform in their houses, before audi’ 
ences chosen by them. Moreover, with the same end in view he instituted 
free public séances so that no one should be denied a spectacle which he 
believed could not but give men a high opinion of mankind. 

It was during this period that a number of the great personages of the 
time put the wonderful seer to the test, and wrote, some of them, records 
of what they had witnessed. The items reported below are from these 
records. 

Frail of constitution, and worn out by the abnormal calls which he had 
made upon his mental powers, Didier became ill enough, about 1855, to 
require a very long rest. Since physicians brought him no appreciable relief, 
the idea of becoming his own doctor occurred to him, and he had his mag’ 
netiser, M. Marcillet, ask him, under somnambulism, for all the helpful 
observations which could be made about his troubles and the means of 
curing them. 

When Didier returned to the exercise of his gift in 1871, he no longer 
wished to spend time on reconstructing past events, on searching for lost 
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persons or objects, on crimes, thefts, etc.—matters which left him, after his 
seances, exhausted. The detection of illness tired him less, and he devoted 
himself to it exclusively, assisted by a physician. The crowds which flocked 
to him can be imagined. He could not long stand the resulting strain. In 
1874 a nervous affection set in which condemned him to complete quiet. 
Twelve years afterward, in 1886, he died—this man dowered with the most 
powerful talent for paranormal knowledge of which we have been left 
precise documentary proofs. 

The several items which follow, among which are those related by 
Alexandre Dumas—the occasion of this article—will give those who follow 
the metapsychical movement grounds for serious consideration as to whether 
it can ever be said of psychics, showing widely varying supernormal cog- 
nitive powers, that any one of them, however gifted he may be, presents 
the maximum possible gift. No limit whatsoever, at this time, should be 
assigned to the hidden powers of the spirit. 


Specimen Records 


In 1847 the Duc de Montpensier asked M. Marcillet to bring Alexis to 
the home of Queen Christine, his mother-in-law. 


“Can you follow me in your mind?” the prince asked Alexis. 


“T am following you . . . Now I am in an apartment where you once lived. . . 
It is on a height, below me I see a town. . . farther away, a large river . . . on the 
other side, a mountain; and behind that, very far away . . . in the background... . 


the Egyptian pyramids. You have taken me to Cairo.” 

“That is marvelous! Everything you've said is right. Now, then, [ve put an 
object in that little box there, beside you—and the key is in my pocket. No one else 
knows what it is. Can you name it for me?” 

“Very easily ... The object is round... it’s red. It is... a candy egg. There 
are other little things inside it, candies also.” 

“That’s something I don’t know about.” 

“The little things are anise bonbons.” 

The egg was broken, the bonbons fell out as described, and when crushed were 
found to be candy all the way through—to the greater glory of magnetism. 

Queen Christine, who was quite startled by the experiment, but not convinced, 
wanted a chance to question the somnambulist. She took Alexis mentally to Madrid, 
and Alexis, after describing the interior of an apartment, the shape and position of 
some pieces of furniture, described the contents of a small rosewood box which the 
queen had used for a long time. 

Word of these marvels reached Narvaez, who also sent for Alexis and M. Mar- 
cillet. The general, although quite sceptical, was satisfied by having Alexis read 
from completely closed books, and from others which lay open at a distance from the 
medium. But he took care not to consult him on Peninsular affairs. 

Dr. Fouquier happened to be present at this séance. 

“Alexis,” said the doctor, “can you transport yourself mentally to the study I'm 
thinking about?” 


_ “Tm there ... wait a moment... All right. Now I'm all there. You want to 
as me to get a wallet...” 
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“Which is in your desk?” 

“Right.” 

“Then to look at a picture in it?” 

“That's exactly it.” 

“I am seeing this portrait . . . it’s a pastel . . . done about fifteen years ago; it’s 
a picture of a woman. This lady has taken on weight since the picture was painted. 
... But she’s right here. I’m going to present her to you.” 

Alexis, taking the hand of each of the women, presented and named Mme de 
Menars, who was the original of the pastel painted fifteen years before. 

“Since you're so clairvoyant,” said Mme de Menars, marvelling at and no longer 
doubting Alexis’ extraordinary power of mental journeying, “can you go to my 
home and describe an article which is very precious to me?” 

“Yes, Madame, it is a gold cross . . . It came to you from your mother, who had 
it from hers. For a long time this heirloom has been handed down that way in your 
family . . . four generations. It was given to its first owner by a famous person, 
assassinated over two hundred years ago. 

“Can you get his name?” 

“IT think so. Itis...itis...” 

Here the somnambulist picked up a pencil and wrote: Henry IV. The cross 
had indeed been given to one of Mme de Menars’ ancestors by the Béarnais. 

Mme la Comtesse de Moden took her turn at questioning the psychic, who was 
beginning to make the mocking sceptics who had come only to make fun of him, turn 
very serious. 

“Alexis,” she asked, “can you tell me what I have put in the little box in my 


hand?” 


“Hair.” 

“What color?” 

“Blonde hair . . . A woman's.” 

“Where is the woman?” 

“She’s no longer living . . . not for a long time . . . a very long time.” 
“Could you tell her name?” 

“Yes. It is . . . Agnes Sorel.” 


The affidavit stating the identity of the lock of hair was inside the double bottom 
of the box containing it. 

A few days later at one of Alexis’ seances M. le Comte de Broyes asked the 
medium what he was holding in his hand. 

“A blood-stained cloth,” responded Alexis. 

“Where does the blood come from?” 

“A great man’s, assassinated more than twenty-five years ago . . . It is the blood 
of the Duc de Berry.” 

The Comte de Broyes was dumbfounded. He had been the body-guard at the 
time of the Duc de Berry’s assassination, and, being on duty at the hour of his death, 
had picked up a small blood-stained bandage from the floor beside the dying man, 
which he had most jealously preserved. 

The younger M. Seguier, whose position as professor of exact sciences made any 
belief in the marvellous extremely difficult for him and disinclined him from accepting 
as articles of faith the stories which Mesmer’s followers whispered—not daring to tell 
them aloud for fear of being clapped into the Charenton prison—paid a visit to 
Alexis incognito. 

“Where was I between twelve and two?” he asked. 

“In your study. It is littered with papers . . . with rolls . . . with sketches. .. 
with little machines . . . There is a pretty bell on your desk.” 

“You're mistaken; I haven’t any bell.” 
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“I’m not mistaken; you have got one .. . to the left of the writing table . . . on 
the desk.” 

“By Jove! I’m going to run this down.” 

M. Seguier rushed home and found a bell on his desk which Mme Seguier had 
put there that afternoon. 

And finally, M. Le Comte de Saint-Aulaire, a diplomat, must be classed among 
Alexis’ adherents. After considering magnetism as nonsense for a long time, the 
noble count ended by giving the magnetisers their due. He wrote, after arriving at 
Alexis’ home, four words on a slip of paper, and enclosed this slip in a thick envelope, 
solidly gummed and sealed in true diplomatic fashion. 

“What is inside this, Alexis?” he asked. 

“A paper folded in four.” 

“And on the paper?” 

“Half a line of writing.” 

“Can you read it?” 

“Certainly. And when I have read it, you will retract what you’ve written.” 

“I don’t believe it!” 

“Tm sure of it.” 

“If you succeed, I promise hereafter to believe anything you like.” 

“All right, begin at once. You wrote: I don't believe it.” 


* * * 


An account by the Marquis E. de Mireville of experiments with Alexis 
Didier conducted by the famous conjurer Robert-Houdin. 


Robert Houdin, well-versed in such matters, asks to be allowed to blindfold 
Alexis . . . When those sharply suspected eyes have been well wadded with pads of 
cotton and covered with bandages—every chink stopped up, as it were—Houdin draws 
two packs of cards from his pockets, still in their original wrappers and with tax- 
stamps still unbroken, opens them, shuffles, and invites Alexis to cut. He does so. 

Robert Houdin lays out five cards before his adversary—who is careful not to 
touch them—takes five for himself and is about to pick them up when Alexis says 
“It’s no use; I've won the vole,” and names over the ten cards which still lay on the 
table, face down. 

“Let’s begin again,’ Houdin says coldly, although it has obviously been a knock- 
down blow. 

“By all means.” 

Ten new cards replaced the first set, and this time there was no smiling. 

“I'm discarding,” says Robert Houdin. 

“Why are you keeping those two cards and such a little trump?” 

“Never mind; give me three.” 

“Here you are.” 

“What are they?” Houdin asks, covering them with both hands. 

“Queen of Diamonds, Queen of Clubs and eight of clubs.” 

“Hurry now, let us have a third round.” 

The same accuracy, the same infallibility. 

We examine them in our turn, and what do we see! R. Houdin stares at Alexis 
with the remarkable eyes for which he is famous; he changes color and becomes 
livid; a sort of nervous movement contracts his features; then, with the passionate 
enthusiasm of an artist who meets his master: 

“What is this!” he cries “Where are we? This is magnificent!” 

Then, as sometimes happens in the Chamber after a particularly moving speech, 
the séance pauses for a moment, necessarily suspended. 

It begins again. Houdin, having freed the somnambulist from the useless ban- 
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dages, draws a book from his pocket and asks him to read the eighth page, at a certain 
indicated height. Alexis sticks a pin two-thirds of the way down the page and reads: 

“After this sad ceremony . ” “All right,” says Robert Houdin, “that will be 
enough, let us look.” Nothing of the sort on the eighth page, but on the next page, 
same position, we read “After this sad ceremony.’ 
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“That will be enough,” says Houdin. “What a marvel!” 
Next day R. Houdin signed the following statement for us: 


Far as I am from accepting the praise which M. de M . . . heaps upon me, and 
asking particularly that my signature shall not be taken as committing me to being 
either in favor of magnetism or against it, I cannot but report that the statements 
herewith are of the most scrupulous accuracy, and that, the more I reflect upon 
them, the more it seems to me impossible that they should be of the sort which 
are the object of my art and my endeavors. 


May 4, 1847 Rosert Houpin. 
Two weeks later, we received the following additional letter: 


Monsieur: 


As I had the honor to tell you, I took part in a second séance; the one 
I attended yesterday was at Marcillet’s, and was even more marvellous than the 
first, and leaves me without a single doubt as to Alexis’ clairvoyance. I went 
to this s¢ance with the intention of supervising most carefully the game of 
écarté which had astonished me so. This time I took even more elaborate pre- 
cautions than on the first occasion; for, not trusting simply to myself, I had a 
friend come with me, a man of placid nature who would be able to weigh matters 
coolly and establish a sort of equilibrium in my judgment. 

This is what happened, and it will be apparent that no “subleties” could ever 
produce the effects I'm about to recount. I broke open a deck brought by me, 
which I had marked on the envelope so that it could not have been exchanged 
for another . . . I shuffle . . . It is my deal . . . I deal with all the precautions 
known to a man who is master of his art. Worthless precautions! Alexis stops 
me, and pointing out one of the cards which I had just laid on the table before 
him: 

“T've got the king,” he tells me. 

“But you don’t know anything about it, because the top card hasn't been 
turned up” [which establishes trumps.—Editor}. 

“You'll see,” he replied; “go ahead.” Actually I did turn up the eight of 
diamonds, and his card was the king of diamonds. The game went on in the 
oddest kind of way, for he told me the cards which I would have to play, 
although my cards were hidden beneath the table and held tightly between my 
hands. As each card was played, he would play one of his without turning 
it over, and it would always be found to be of the suit I myself had played. 

Consequently I came away from the séance as astonished as I could well be, 
and persuaded that it is quite impossible that chance or sleight-of-hand could ever 
bring about results as remarkable as these. 

Receive, Monsieur, etc. . . . 


Rospert Houpin. 


May 16, 1847. 


M. de Mireville himself produced the following statement made to him 


by Robert-Houdin, about Alexis Didier: 


“Sir, if there were anywhere in the world a trickster capable of performing such 


marvels, he would puzzle me a thousand times more as a trickster, than does this 
mysterious being you have just shown me.” 
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“But really,” objected M. de Mireville, “I hear everybody say that your tricks 
are as much like his as two peas in a pod.” 

“Ah, Monsieur!’ replied the famous prestidigitator, “only to a man who doesn’t 
know anything about it! To a man of the world, perhaps, as well, though even 
this should not be the case. But a professional! Remember this, Monsieur, all my 
cards are doctored, prepared; often they are of different sizes, or at any rate cleverly 
arranged. Besides, don’t I have my signals, my telegraphic systems? But here, Mon- 
sieur, virgin cards, which I had just taken out of their case and which the somnambu- 
list could not have studied! Moreover—and this is something we never go wrong 
on—the difference in the way of handling the cards; that utterly naive way of per- 
forming, compared with that concealment of operations which nothing can disguise! 
And on top of all this, that complete blindness! For one must truly say that he could 
not see anything; no, it was absolutely impossible. Besides, even if he could see, what 
would we make of the rest of it? 

“As to my own experiments in second sight, although I can’t divulge my secret, ~ 
remember what I have been careful to tell you every evening: that I only promised a 
second sight, and that therefore I must have a first one.” 


M. C. de Vesme, who has quoted the above account in his interesting 
book Le Merveilleux dans les jeux du hasard (Société Parisienne d’ Editions), 
taking it from a book by the Marquis de Mireville, (Des Esprits et de leur 
manifestations fluidiques), very judiciously adds the following: 

“With regard to the authenticity of the statements made ‘by “The King of 
Conjurers’ I will merely remark that the Marquis de Mireville’s book from which 
I have taken them was published in 1853; the edition which I have is the fourth, 
bearing the date of 1856. The publication naturally roused a great clamor. Jean- 
Eugene-Robert Houdin did not die until 1871, as may be confirmed by those who 
care to take the trouble to consult a biographical dictionary. Now he never disputed 
the authenticity of this document; he never retracted what he had said.” 


I may add that I believe I remember that Robert Houdin gave a de- 
tailed account of his séances with Alexis Didier in his Memoires. I had 
intended to quote the text here, but did not have time to continue my search 
for the book, now become rare. I draw my readers’ attention to this 
probable documentary source. [The English translation of Houdin’s Mem- 
oires does not contain any reference to Didier —Editor. | 


* * * 


Report of a Seance by Alphonse Karr 


I must return to the subject of magnetism. J am reporting what I saw, without 
exaggeration and without embellishment. I attended three séances. The first one was 
held at the house of M. Charles Led, a lawyer; the magnetiser was M. Marcillet, the 
somnambulist, Alexis. After M. Marcillet had stated that his subject was asleep, 
two large pads of cotton were placed over his eyes, and the cotton covered with three 
thick bandages. 

One of my friends, a talented artist, M. J . . . whom I had brought along with 
me, agreed to play cards with him. He cut the cards, dealt five to Alexis, who was 
blindfolded as I have just said, five others to himself, and then turned up the eleventh 
card. Leaving the cards face down on the table, Alexis asked for three; then said: 
“The hand is mine. You have only two trumps, the king and the ten”. And in fact, 
M. J... had the king and the ten of trumps, and lost the hand. Alexis pointed 
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out one or two wrong plays in his opponent’s game, whereas he himself played his 
five cards without a mistake, supplying the required card or cutting when he did 
not have it. 

In the next hand, as he was about to discard the queen of spades, he said: 
“I can throw away the queen of spades. I am going to get the king.” He gave some 
cards to his opponent and took four himself, among which, as a matter of fact, was 
found the king of spades. Then he asked M. J . . . to leave his hand face down on 
the table and, putting his own down in the same fashion, he played both sides. 

The cards used for this game of écarté were originally intended for piquet. 
Some low cards had been forgotten and left in the deck. Alexis, blindfolded as | 
have already said, and with the cards face down on the table, impatiently took out 
the low cards which were mixed in with the others. 

Some one took a book from among some thirty volumes which were in the 
drawing-room. Alexis’ bandages were removed and he was handed the open book. 
He asked them from what page they wanted him to read. The book was open at 
page 139; I asked him to read from page 145. The somnambulist, with his eyes 
fixed on page 139, answered; “I see written in italics on page 145 at this place (he 
pointed to a line about two-thirds down the page) The mysteries of Paris’. 

They opened the book, and on page 145, they found written, in italics, The 
mysteries of Paris. 

The same test was made with another book. The somnambulist was asked to 
read the tenth page beyond the one he was looking at. The words which Alexis 
recited were not on the tenth page, so he said “Then I must have read from some 
page further on. I am sure that I read those words”. The words were found four 
or five pages further on. M. J. . . . took the somnambulist by the hand and 
ordered him to go to his house. 

“T see,” he said, “a large number of pictures.” 

He mentioned a few articles which M. J. . . . did not find accurately described. 
Then he said to him: 

“Can you see the painting that is on my easel?” 

“TI see it,” said Alexis. “It is a landscape. There will be some foliage on it, but 
it is not painted yet. 

“There are . . . three people . . . one of the three, I do not know if it is a child, 
is much smaller than the other two; he has a weapon in his hand. In the foreground 


there are two animals .. . alike . . . but, I can’t see clearly, they have something 
like horns... ” 


“Are they oxen?” 

“Oh, no, they are much smaller. At the right there is also something that looks 
like a house.” 

“No.” 

“But surely there is. Here—” 

Alexis took a pencil and drew on a sheet of paper the shape he saw. 

M. J. . . . then said that the picture which was on his easel represented two 
youthful poachers, each holding a hare which they had just snared. In the back- 
ground there is a gamekeeper approaching with his rifle under his arm, quite small, 
because of the distance. He also asserted that the drawing Alexis had just made 
was the side of a wall which actually existed in the picture and that the drawing was 
quite correct. 

Some one gave him a sheet of paper folded several times, inviting him to read 
its contents. After some hesitation he said: 

“I can’t read it because the person who gave me this sheet of paper did not write 
on it himself. He had a child who is here write on it, and the child wanted first to 
write his own name, then they made him put down another word. The child’s name 
and the word he wrote are confused before my eyes.” 
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“Well, then, can you see the child’s name?” 
“Oh, yes, his name is Charles.” 
“That is right.” 


Several other tests were made. At times the somnambulist saw clearly; at other 
times imperfectly; sometimes not at all, when he said he was tired. 

At another séance at M. Marcillet’s, they had a game of cards as at the first 
séance, except that I sent for a new deck of cards, the seal of which I broke just 
as they were about to play. The game took place in the same manner as at other 
séances. 

Alexis read successfully from a book brought by some one and some words 
written by hand and enclosed in several thicknesses of paper. This performance 
was not always successful, and it always seemed to fatigue him. Sometimes he only 
sees a few letters of the word, lays the paper aside, and takes it up again in the midst 
of other questions. 

An Englishman holds up his closed hand. 

“Can you see what I have in my hand?” 

“Yes, it is round. There is a head on it... turn your hand around .. . oh, that’s 
right . . . there are two.” 

“Two heads?” 


“No, similar things on each one of which there is a head.” 
“That is right.” 


“They are two gold pieces; they are not of the same kind of gold, one is of 
yellow gold and the other is of red gold.” 

Alexis said to the Englishman: “Look at the date on pieces; one is 1811 and the 
other 1815.” 

I had dined at the house of one of the friends who accompanied me. As we 
left the house I had broken off a branch from a white azalea and put it in an empty 
champagne bottle. 

The man whose house we had dined at said to the somnambulist: 

“Will you go to my house?” 

“What do you see in the drawing room?” 

“A table with papers on it, and plates and glasses.” 

“There is something on the table that I arranged expressly for you. Try to see it.” 

““Ah, I see a bottle . . . there is fire; no, it’s not fire, but it looks like fire . . . the 
bottle is empty, but there is something that glitters . . . Ah, it is a champagne 
bottle . . . there is something on top of it . . . it’s not a cork, but it is in the place 
of a cork; the end that is inside the bottle is much thinner than the other end; it is 
white, it is like paper. Here—” and he drew a bottle with the branch of azalea and 
cried: “Oh, it is a flower . . . a bouquet of flowers . . . white flowers.” 

A doctor happened to be present, quite a prominent man. He has written 
very important books and has been awarded prizes by the Academy. He is a serious 
and keen observer, Baron F. . . . He asked the somnambulist if he could also go to 
his house. Alexis answered: 

“T am very tired, but I will try.” 

“What do you see in my study?” 

“A table, some books.” 

“That is the same everywhere.” 

“Two bookcases.” 

“No, there is only one,” he answered. 


“One bookcase? Yes, but there are a great many books on another piece of 
furniture.” 


“That’s possible, but try to see something more specific.” 
“T can see a bust, a marble bust.” 
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“Good.” 
“White marble.” 
“Not quite.” 


“The base is black, black marble, but the bust is white with veins . . . gray, 
violet, blue.” 


“That is to say, veined marble?” 


“Ves.” 
“What does the bust represent?” 
“It is . . . I can’t see very well; it has a round head; ah, it is the Emperor 


Napoleon.” 
“That's right. What is it standing on?” 


“It is peculiarly placed . . . on something where one does not ordinarily put 
busts. It is . . . why, it’s on your clock.” 


“You have had it only a year.” 
“Quite right.” 


* 


* * 


A letter addressed to the editor-in-chief of the newspaper, Le Pays, 
by M. E. Prévost, Commissionaire au Mont-de-Piété: 


Dear Sir: An old proverb tells us “better late than never”. So I humbly confess 
that I am sorry I waited so long before publishing a strange feat of somnambulism 
which concerned me personally. I hope that my example may be followed by all 
those who, too timid as I have been, owe useful revelations to this mysterious faculty 
of the human spirit. Then my conscience will be lighter, and will doubtless allow 
me to forget the past a little. 

In 1849, in the month of August, one of my employees disappeared from my 
home, taking along a large sum of my money. When a most active search by the 
police was fruitless, one of my friends, M. Linstant, a counselor-at-law, to whom I 
had told my misfortunes, without informing me of his plan called upon the mag’ 
netiser Marcillet, to consult the somnambulist Alexis. When the magnetic contact 
was established the following conversation took place; 

“Alexis, can you tell me the reason that brings me to you?” 

“You have come, sir, to obtain some information about the money stolen from 
one of your friends by an employee, who has run away.” 

“That is right.” 

“The sum stolen,” continued Alexis, “is considerable. It amounts to about two 
hundred thousand francs.” 

“You are right.” 

Alexis stopped to think and went on, saying that the dishonest employce’s name 
was Dubois. That he could see him in Brussels . . . at the Hotel des Princes . 
where he was stopping. “Leave at once,” he added, “and you will find him at the 
place I have just mentioned.” 

M. Linstant left for Brussels, but unfortunately did not begin his journey until 
the following evening. Upon his arrival he learned that Dubois had in fact stopped at 
the Hotel des Princes! . . . but that he had left town just a few hours earlier. 

Not knowing in what direction to set out in order to reach him, M. Linstant 
returned to Paris. Upon his arrival he came to me and told me of Alexis’ strang: 
revelation. I became curious in turn and wanted to consult this clairvoyant, and 
asked my friend to take me to M. Marcillet. When Alexis was in rapport with 
me he told me that he could see Dubois in the gambling house at Spa, that he was 
losing a lot of money, and that at the time of his arrest he would have nothing left . . . 
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In spite of the fact that this prophecy was hardly encouraging, I left the same 
evening for Spa. When I arrived in Brussels I called on M. Montagny, the Secre- 
tary at the French Legation, who was willing to give me a letter of introduction 
to the Secretary General of Justice in Belgium, in order to have Dubois arrested. 
But I was unable to obtain this arrest as I was not myself thus authorized by the 
French police officials. Therefore I was obliged to return to Paris to take the neces- 
sary steps, which made me lose precious time. 

A criminal inquiry was started and entrusted to M. Bertrand; when all of the 
formalities had been complied with I started off again. On reaching Spa I learned 
that Dubois had left several days before. I assumed that he had left the country and 
so stopped only five or six hours in the town. When I returned to Paris I called 
again on Alexis. 

“You showed very little patience,” said he. “The truth is that Dubois went to 
Aix-la-Chapelle for a few days and continued to gamble . . . he has lost a considerable 
amount . . . he has returned to Spa where he is going to lose the balance of the 
money gambling.” 

I immediately wrote to the authorities in Brussels and Spa that I had been in- 
formed of Dubois’ return to Belgium, and several days later he was arrested in Spa... 

As Alexis had foretold, Dubois had lost everything gambling! Taken to the 
prison of Verviers, he died there four months later, before his trial, when his extra- 
dition had just been arranged between the two nations. 

With my compliments and thanks, I am, 

Very truly yours, 
E. PREvostT, 
Commissionaire au Mont-de-Piété 


* 


* * 


While I was writing this article, through a happy coincidence, I 
received from M. Leon Xanrof the following extract from a book by M. 
Edouard Ganche, Frédéric Chopin, Sa Vie et ses CEuvres. 


. . . Chopin had no capital at all and was no longer earning any money. He 
had never made his expenses fit his income, living lavishly, from day to day, without 
concern. He neglected money matters so completely that he appointed the banker, 
Leo, and later Franchomme, to be his business manager. Zealous and generous friends 
were fortunately looking out for his welfare. 

Jane Stirling and Mme Erskine learned of Chopin’s trouble and had an envelope 
sent to him containing twenty-five thousand francs. This princely gift met with a 
remarkable adventure and did not immediately reach Chopin. The amount had been 
handed to the concierge of the house in the Square d’Orléans, Mme Etienne, and, 
either by forgetfulness or premeditation, the envelope containing the precious money 
was left under a glass dome covering the clock. The amazing intervention of a 
somnambulist brought about the discovery of the money when Mme Erskine heard 
that Chopin was not making use of it. This story, which remains a little mysterious, 
is told by Chopin to his friend Grzymala in a letter dated July 28, 1849: 


After your reply and Mme Erskine’s letter, my arms dropped to my side! 
I did not know if I should accuse the good lady of hallucinations or her mes- 
senger of theft, or whether I should suspect Mme Etienne, or perhaps decide that 
I had lost my mind and suffered a quite incredible lapse of memory. In short 
my head was bursting. Mme Erskine came to me and made her confession. She 
told me everything so stupidly that I was compelled to tell her a lot of truths 
such as, for instance, the following: that it would take the Queen of England 
to make me accept such princely gifts, etc. 
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The man to whom the money had been entrusted, and who had not even 


asked for a receipt from Mme Etienne, went to question Alexis, the somnambu- the 
list. And it is here that the drama starts. Alexis told him that in March, on of 1 
a Thursday, he took to my address a very important package, which did not 
reach its destination. He told him that he took the package to a small, dark Bal 
place, reached by two steps. At the time there were two women there; it is is I 
the taller of the two who received the package. She was holding in her hand a nev 
letter which the postman had just brought. She took the package from the say 
hands of the messenger and told him she would take it up immediately, but— the 
Alexis added—after that, on the contrary, she took the package down to the tha 
ground floor without having taken it up to its addressee, who has not received 
it to this day, and who is not even aware of its existence. Then, when they tod 
asked Alexis if he could see what had become of the precious package, he an- say 
swered that he could not see it, but that he could perhaps give a more complete ma 
answer if they would bring him some hair, or gloves, or a handkerchief belong Ih 
ing to the perscn who received the package. no’ 
Mme Erskine attended the séance with Alexis; and she came to me to ask kir 
me how we could possibly secure something belonging to Mme Etienne to give to fre 
Alexis. I invited Mme Etienne to come to see me under the pretext of needing the 
a book, and when she came I pretended that I wanted to get rid of Mme Erskine 
who, I said, wanted to show a lock of my hair to a somnambulist healer. So Al 
I pretended that in order to rid myself of this opportunity I had told her that ac 
if the somnambulist recognized the origin of some hair that I would send, only po 
then would I consent to send him my own hair. I added that I was sure the m¢ 
somnambulist would take the hair of a healthy person for the hair of an invalid. ill: 
So that at my request Mme Etienne cut off a lock of her hair and Mme Erskine gl: 
came to fetch it. This morning I received a visit from the messenger who came w 
straight from Alexis’ house. The latter had recognized the hair of the person to 
to whom the package was delivered. He asserted that this person had placed en 
the sealed package in a small piece of furniture by her bed, that the package m 
was still in her house and still unopened, and that if we went about it in the co 
right way we would succeed in making her give it up, but that we must act with 
precaution. A 
Then the man sent straight from my house to the Square d'Orléans. He ca 
found Mme Etienne alone in her rooms. He reminded her that he came last N 
March and asked her to hand me a package, which he had told her was very S! 
important. Mme Etienne remembered him very well and returned to him the cl 
package which had been delivered to her so many months ago! The package had ) 
not been opened and the twenty-five thousand franc notes were absolutely intact. 
Mme Erskine opened the package in my presence. Well, what do you make t] 
of this business? What do you think of the somnambulist? I am so stunned b 
that I am almost losing my mind. How can one not believe in magnetism after 0 
this? u 
Any way, the restitution of this sum was a God-send. There are many 
other details that I am not writing because my pen is burning my hand. a 
I salute you. Yours always, a 
CHOPIN. 
* 
a 
From the “Journal des Débats” of September 13, 1847 


September 5, 1847 


We have received the following letter from M. Alexandre Dumas: 


Would you allow me, please, to address you a long letter on what happened 
at my home today; a letter not, perhaps, without a certain timely interest. 


Ve. = we 
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Do not assume, from that last phrase, that I am writing about the Teste trial, 
the murder of Praslin, or the riots in the Rue Saint-Honore; it is merely the question 
of magnetism. 

Three or four days ago you discussed again the publication of my Joseph 
Balsamo, and in the first volume of this novel magnetism plays a large part. That part 
is not likely to be any less important in the second volume. The introduction of this 
new dramatic device into my work has caused concern to a good many people. I can 
say this without boasting, for I have received a score of anonymous letters, some of 
them saying that if I do not believe what I write I am a charlatan, the others saying 
that if I do believe it I am an imbecile. 

Now there is one thing I must confess, with my customary frankness; that until 
today, September 5, 1847, I had never attended a séance of magnetism. It is fair to 
say, on the other hand, that I had read practically everything that had been written on 
magnetism. From this reading I had become convinced in my own mind of this: that 
I had not made Balsamo do anything that could not have been done, or at least would - 
not have been feasible. Nevertheless, in our sceptical age, it seemed to me that one 
kind of conviction was not enough and that two kinds were necessary; one conviction 
from facts, if I may so put it, and one conviction from authority. I already had’ 
the conviction from authority; I resolved to look for the conviction from facts. 

I invited M. Marcillet to spend the day at Monte-Cristo, with his somnambulist 
Alexis. It was last Thursday, I believe, that the invitation was sent. Afterwards an 
accident occurred in my home which made me want, if it had been possible, to 
postpone the séance to another day. My poor Arab, Paul, whom you have helped 
me to portray under the name of Eau de Benjoin, fell ill Thursday evening, and his 
illness had become so serious that today he was unconscious. So that I would have been 
glad, as I say, to postpone the s¢ance; unfortunately some friends had been invited 
whom I would not have had time to notify of the change, and they would have come 
to Saint-Germain in vain. Friends who travel a dozen miles in the rain are certainly 
entitled to some concession, which I gave them by making no change in the arrange- 
ments that had been made, in spite of my sorrowful concern with the dangerous 
condition of the invalid. 

By two o'clock everyone was present, in a drawing-room on the second floor. 
A table was prepared, by placing a cloth over it and laying on the cloth two decks of 
cards still wrapped and with the government seals unbroken; paper, pencils, books, etc. 
M. Marcillet put Alexis to sleep, using no gestures but only the power of his will. 
Sleep was five or six minutes in coming, preceded by nervous tremors and a slight diffi- 
culty in breathing. There was an excess of fluid. M. Marcillet relieved him of this 
by several passes; the sleep became calmer, and presently was quite complete. 

Then two pads of cotton were placed upon Alexis’ eyes. A handkerchief bound 
the pads close to his eyes, and two other handkerchiefs, placed crosswise and tied 
behind his head, banished the very supposition that the somnambulist could see by the 
ordinary organs of sight. The armchair in which the somnambulist slept. was drawn 
up to the table, M. Bernard sat opposite, and a game of écarté was begun. 

On touching the cards Alexis announced that he felt his lucidity was complete 
and that therefore they could ask anything of him they wanted. And he did in fact 
appear, in the midst of his slumber, to be suffering a lively nervous agitation. 

Three rounds of écarté were played without Alexis’ once picking up his cards. 
He constantly saw them as they lay face down on the table, turning them over to play 
and announcing in advance which card he was playing. Throughout the three rounds 
he saw his opponent’s hand equally clearly, whether his opponent took up his cards 
or left them on the table. 

Several persons wanted to see M. Bernard replaced by another. M. Bernard 
retired, and M. Charles Ledru took his turn sitting opposite Alexis. His lucidity was 
increasing. He announced the cards as fast as M. Ledru dealt them. Finally he pushed 
the game away, saying: 

“That’s too easy. Let us have something else.” 
A book was taken up at random from among those resting on the table and 
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entirely unknown to the somnambulist. It was a translation by Louis Vivien of 
Walter Scott’s St. Ronan’s Well. The somnambulist opened it at random, at page 229. 

“What page do you want me to read from?” he asked. 

“Page 249,” answered Maquez. 

“Perhaps this is going to be a little difficult; the type is pretty small. Never mind, 
il try.” 

Then he took a pencil and drew a line two thirds down the page. 

“I will read at this place,” he added. 

“Read,” said M. Marcillet. 

And he read without hesitation, writing blindfolded these two lines: 

“We will not pause here to speak of the difficulties which are always met in 
travelling.” 

Impatience stopped us from letting him read further. We took the book from his 
hands; and on page 249, two thirds down the page—the thirty-fifth line—we read 
exactly the same words Alexis had just written. He had read through eleven pages. 

Marquet was invited to take the pencil and write a word, enclosing the paper 
on which he had written it in a double envelope. He went to one side, alone, and 
‘without anyone knowing what he was going to write. When the word was written 
and well sealed, he brought back the double envelope to the somnambulist, first folding 
it in half. Alexis touched the envelope. 

“This is easy to read,” he said; “the writing is excellent.” 

Then he took the pencil and wrote, as though he were tracing it, the word 
ORGAN on the outer envelope. The paper was taken out of its covering. Not only 
was the word ORGAN written on it, but even the handwriting of Maquet and 
Alexis were almost identical. 

At this point it occurred to me to speak about the stricken man, and I asked him 
if he thought he could see at a distince. He answered that he felt his lucidity to be at 
its very height, and that he would do everything I ordered him to do. I took his hand 
and ordered him to see into Paul’s room. Then he turned toward a corner of the 
room and raised his eyes, trying to penetrate the wall. 

“No, he’s not there any more,” he said, “they have moved him.” 
It was true, the sick man had been carried to another room the night before. 


“Ah, here he is”, he said, stopping with his face in the direction where Paul 
actually was. 


“Do you see?” I asked. 

“Yes, I see.” 

“Tell us what you see.” 

“A rather old man. No, I’m wrong; I thought he was old because he is black. 


He is not a negro, though: a mulatto. I could see still better if I were given some of 
his hair.” 


A servant went up to cut off some of the invalid’s hair. 


“Ah!” said the somnambulist, “They are cutting his hair behind his head. It is 
short, dark, and curly.” 


The hair was brought to him. 

“Oh!” he said, “he is very ill. The blood is flowing to his lungs violently; he is 
suffocating. This is peculiar. What has he got on his head? It looks like a pad.” 

I told him that it was really a bag full of ice. 

“No”, he answered, “the ice has melted. It’s only full of water. The sick man is 
suffering from typhoid fever.” 

“Do you think that the somnambulist doctor, M. Victor Dumets, could do any- 
thing for him?” 

“Much more than I could; I’m not a doctor.” 

“Do you think that it might not be too late to fetch him tomorrow?” 

“Tt is already very late because the sick man is in great danger. But tomorrow 
he will still be alive. If something unfortunate happens to him, it will not be until 
Tuesday. But if he lives seven days more, he is safe.” 

There were three women present at the seance. I took one of them into a room 
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separated from the drawing-room by the foyer, and in that room, with the doors 
closed, she wrote some words on a bit of paper, folded the paper, and laid a marble 
figure of a hand on top of it. We returned to the drawing-room. 

“Can you read what this lady has just written?” I asked him. 

“Yes, I think so.” 

“Do you know where the paper is that she wrote it on?” 

“On the mantelpiece. I see it very clearly.” 

“Read it to us.” 

After a few seconds he said: 

“There are three words.” 

“That is right. But what are the three words?” 

He redoubled his efforts. 

“Oh I see,” he said, “I see.” 

He took a pencil and wrote: Impossible to read. 

The paper was brought in. Those were indeed the three words that had been 
written. Alexis had read, not only at a distance, but through two doors and a 
wall. 

“Could you read a letter in the pocket of one of these gentlemen?” asked M. 
Marcillet. 

“T can do anything at this moment, I am seeing very clearly.” 

“Gentlemen, a letter please.” 

M. Delaage took a letter from his pocket and handed it to Alexis. He placed it 
against the pit of his stomach. 

“It is from a priest,” he said. 

“That is right.” 


“It’s from the Abbé Lacordaire . . . No. Wait. . . . No. But it’s from someone 
whose talent is very similar to his. . . . Oh, it’s from the Abbé Lammenais.” 
“Yes,” 


“Do you want me to read part of it?” 

“Yes, read us the first line.” 

Almost without hesitation, Alexis read: I have received, my dear friend. . . 

The letter was opened: it was from the Abbé Lammenais, and the first line was 
exactly what Alexis had just reported. 

“Another one,” the somnambulist requested. 

Esquiros pulled out of his pocket a piece of paper folded in four. 

“It’s the same writing as the other,” said Alexis. “This is peculiar; there is one 
word that is not by the same hand. Why, it’s your signature.” 

“No,” said Esquiros, “you are mistaken.” 

“Why the idea! I am reading Esquiros. Here —” showing me the paper, “don’t 
you see Esquiros right there?” 

I couldn't read it, since the paper was folded. 

“Open the paper,” I said to him, “and let’s see.” 

He opened the paper. It contained a pass from the Abbé Lammenais and was, in 
fact, countersigned Esquiros on one of its corners. Esquiros had forgotten this counter- 
signature. Alexis had read it. As is apparent, his lucidity had reached its highest degree. 
Maquet came up to him, his hand closed. 

“Can you see what I have in my hand?” he said. 

“Take off your rings, the gold interferes with my seeing.” 

Without taking off his rings, Maquet turned around and slipped the object from 
his right hand to his left.” 

“Fine,” said Alexis, “I can see now. It is . . . a rose . . . very faded.” 

Maguet had just picked up the rose from the floor and it had been stepped on. 

“Are you tired?” I asked him. 

“Yes,” he answered, “But if you want to have one more experiment, I am seeing 
extremely well.” 


“Would you like me to go and get an object in my room and bring it to you in 


a box?” 
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“Fine.” 

“Will you be able to see through the box?” 

“T think so.” 

I went to my room, alone. I enclosed an object in a cardboard box and brought 
it to Alexis. 

“This is funny,” he said. “I see letters, but I can’t read it. The article comes 
from across the sea. It has the shape of a medallion and still it’s a medal. What a lot 
of bright stones around it! I don’t know what to call the object; I don’t recognise it 
but I could make a guess.” 

It was a nishan. The letters which Alexis could not read were the signature of the 
Bey of Tunis. As may be seen, the object came from across the sea. It had the shape 
of a medallion and nevertheless: was a medal or a decoration, which is almost the same 
thing. After this last experiment, Alexis was tired; he was awakened. 

The above is what happened today at my home. It is my answer to all the ques- 
tions that I can be asked about Balsamo. I know of no better one. 


ALEXANDRE DUMAS. 


(To be continued) 
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THE UNKNOWN OF YESTERDAY IS THE 
TRUTH OF TOMORROW 


A Lesson from the Career of Lavoisier 


By CaMILLtE FLAMMARION 


{ Editorial note-—The following is the Epilogue to Flammarion’s book 
Haunted Houses, published in 1924, the year the great astronomer and 
psychical researcher died. Written in his last months, it provides a fitting 
conclusion not only to his valuable monograph on hauntings, but to his 
life-long endeavors to naturalize psychical research among the sciences. 
It is one of the documents which all students of the subject should be 
familiar with. Other similar documents will be presented from time to 
time in the JourNaL. This chapter is reprinted by permission of the 
publishers of the American edition and holders of the copyright, D. 
Appleton and Company. } 


The Unknown of yesterday is the Truth of tomorrow. 

We must study everything, discuss everything, analyze everything, 
without prejudice. The history of the sciences shows us a great num- 
ber of eminent men, superior spirits, who were stopped in the path of 
progress by the idea that Science had spoken her last word. In astronomy, 
in physics, in chemistry, in geology, in all branches of human knowledge, 
it would be easy to fill several pages with the names of famous people 
who thought science would not pass the limits obtained in their own time, 
and that there was nothing left to discover. Among savants of the present 
day it would not be difficult to cite a number of distinguished men who 
are firmly convinced that in the spheres which they have mastered there is 
nothing more to be found. 

We must only admit that which has been proved. We must be neither 
credulous nor incredulcus. We must study without prejudices and, above 
all, we must remain free and independent. It is quite natural that official 
bodies should be conservative. The important thing for the progress of 
ideas is that we should not be closed up, should not be blinded by a clas- 
sical attitude to the evidence of facts. This has happened in astronomy, 
physics, chemistry, and medicine, in all the sciences, in “phlogistics”, in 
steam, in electricity, and in the matter of meteorites. A great and noble 
spirit, the immortal Lavoisier himself, who had destroyed phlogiston and 
created chemistry, remained in the eighteenth century bound by the ideas 
of his time. Charged by the Academy of Sciences with the preparation 
of a report on a fall of meteorites which had been clearly observed, he 
wrote in 1769 the following document, which must be a lesson for us all. 
f shall here give a verbatim extract worthy of being preserved for our 
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instruction. This document is historical and teaches us much. It is taken 


from the official edition of the works of Lavoisier (Paris: Imperial Press, 
1868, vol. iv.): 


Report on a Stone alleged to have fallen from the Sky during 
A Thunderstorm. 


We, M. Fougeroux, M. Cadet, and I, have been charged with submitting 
to the Academy an account of an observation communicated by M. lAbbe 
Bachelay on a stone alleged to have fallen from the sky during a thunderstorm. 
There is probably no stone with a longer history than the thunderstone and 
thunderbolt, if we were to collect all that has been written by the various 
authors. We may judge of this from the large number of substances desig- 
nated by that name. Yet, in spite of the belief of the ancients, true physicists 
have always been doubtful of the existence of these stones. We may find 
some particulars in a2 memoir written by M. Lémery, printed among other 
Academy transactions in 1700. 

If the existence of thunderbolts was regarded as doubtful at a time when 
physicists had hardly any idea of the nature of lightning, their attitude seems 
even more reasonable nowadays when they have discovered the identity of 
that phenomenon with electricity. However, we shall faithfully report the 
fact communicated to us by M. Bachelay, and we shall then see what con- 
clusions we can draw. 

On September 13, 1768, at half-past four in the afternoon, a stormcloud 
appeared in the direction of the castle of La Chevallerie, near Lucé, a small 
village of Maine, and a sharp thunderclap was heard which resembled the report 
of a gun. Then, over a space of some two leagues and a half, a considerable 
whistling sound was heard in the air, without any appearance of fire. It 
resembled the lowing of a cow so closely that several people were deceived by 
it. Several crofters who were harvesting in the parish of Périgué, about three 
hours from Luce, having heard the same noise, looked up and saw an opaque 
body describing a curve, and falling on a meadow near the main road to 
Le Mans, beside which they were working. They all ran up to the spot and 
found a sort of stone about half buried in the earth, but it was so hot and 
burning that it was impossible to touch it. Then they were all seized with 
terror and ran away. But on returning some time afterwards they saw that 
it had not moved, but it had cooled down sufficiently to allow them to examine 
it more closely. The stone weighed about seven pounds and a half, and was of 
a triangular form—i.e., it presented three more or less rounded horns, one of 
which had pierced the turf at the moment of falling. All that portion which 
had entered the ground was of a grey or ashen colour, while the rest, which 
had been exposed to air, was extremely black. M. l’Abbé Bachelay, having 
procured a piece of this stone, presented it to the Academy, and seems to have 
expressed a wish that its nature might be determined. 

We shall give an account of the experiments we have made with this 
object. They will help us to determine what we must think of so singular a fact. 

The substance of the stone is pale ash-gray. On looking at the grain with a 
magnifying-glass it is seen to be studded with a multitude of small bright 
metallic points of a pale-yellow colour. The part of its outer surface which, 
according to the Al:bé Bachelay, was not embedded in the ground, is covered 
with a very thin layer of a black substance, inflated in some places, which 
appears to have been fused. On striking the inside of the stone with steel no 


sparks were drawn; but if the outer coating, which seems to have been exposed 
to fire, was struck, a few sparks resulted. 
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We tested the stone in the hydrostatic balance and found that it lost in 
water very nearly two-sevenths of its weight, or, more accurately, that its 
specific weight compared with water was as 3,535 to 1,000. This specific gravity 
was already much higher than what is usual in silicious stones, so it indicated 
a considerable propesition of metallic parts. 

Having reduced the stone to powder, we combined it directly with black 
flux and obtained a black glass quite similar in appearance to the crust covering 
the surface of the stone. 

After calcination we proceeded to reduction. We only obtained a black 
alkaline mass, and hence concluded that the metal contained in the stone is 
iron, combined with the alkall. 


It were superfluous to reproduce here the course of the chemical 


analysis of this mysterious stone, an analysis in which we find Lavoisier ° 
chiefly preoccupied with the popular belief that the stone might be a 
product of lightning. Let us proceed to his conclusion: 


We may conclude, therefore [he writes}, from the analysis alone, and 
independently of many other reasons which it were useless to specify, that the. 
stone presented to M. Bachelay does not owe its origin to lightning, that it did 
not fall from the sky, and neither was it formed by fusion due to lightning, as 
might have been supposed; we may conclude that this stone is nothing but a 
sort of pyritic sandstone, which has nothing unusual about it except the hepatic 
smell which it gives off on being dissolved in spirits of salt—a phenomenon 
which does not happen in ordinary pyrites. The opinion which seems to us 
the most probable and agrees best with principles accepted in physics, with 
the facts reported by the Abbé Bachelay, and with our own experiments, is that 
this stone, which was perhaps covered by a thin layer of earth or turf, was 
struck by lightning, and thus put in evidence. The heat would have been 
great enough to fuse the surface of the part struck, but it would not have 
continued long enough to penetrate into the interior, so that the stone was 
not decomposed. The considerable quantity of metallic matter which it con- 
tained, opposing less resistance than another body to the current of electric 
substance, may have even contributed to determining the direction of the 
lightning flash. 

It is known that it prefers to pass towards the bodies which are most 
easily electrified by contact. We must not lose sight of a singular fact. 
M. Morand, jun., has sent us a piece of a stone from the neighbourhood of 
Coutances, which was also alleged to have fallen from the sky; it was found 
very much like M. Bachelay’s stone. It is also a sandstone permeated with 
iron pyrites, and only differs from it in not giving the smell of liver of sulphur 
with spirits of salt. We believe we can only conclude from this resemblance 
that lightning falls by preference on metallic substances, and especially those 
of a pyritous nature. 

However fabulous this class of occurrences may appear to be, since they 
may contribute to the elucidation of the history of thunderbolts by means of 
the considerations and experiments detailed above, we consider it appropriate 
to mention them to the Academy. 


This report of Lavoisier to the Académie des Sciences gives rise to 


reflections closely connected with the researches under discussion in this 
book. Witnesses saw the stone fall, in broad daylight, on September 13, 
!'768, in the open country. They picked it up; it is there. It is examined 
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and analysed and the conclusion drawn is that it did not fall from the sky. 
Preconceived ideas prevent recognition of the truth. Popular opinion 
associating these stones with thunder was wrong, but there was no idea 
of challenging the existing theory and conceiving the possibility of another 
explanation. Human testimony counts for nothing, and, even in our day, 
a certain school inclined to paradox continues to teach that witnesses, 
whoever, they may be, can prove nothing. 

Certainly, human testimony is fallible, as anyone may be mistaken, 
and it is not scientific to trust it blindly; but there is a great gap between 
that and the attitude of denying everything. Now, this was not the first 
time that one of several stones were seen to fall from the sky, picked up, 
and preserved. To cite but one instance (the most celebrated): On 
November 7, 1491, at Ensisheim (Haut-Rhin), an enormous stone fell in 
front of a whole army, near Maximilian I., the Roman Emperor. They 
are seen nearly every year somewhere or other. Even in 1768 another one 
fell at Aire (Pas-de-Calais), and another at Maurikirchen in Bavaria. 
Lavoisier knew this, and yet he wrote that “true physicists have always 
regarded as doubtful the existence of these stones.” ‘This perennial blind- 
ness towards all that is unknown has constantly hindered the progress 
of science. We see at the same time how imprudent it is to form pre- 
mature explanatory theories, for this explanation of meteorites has to 
some extent negatived the judgments of the Académie des Sciences. 

Let us distrust »remature theories; this historical case enjoins it 
upon us. 

Human beings of all degrees of intelligence who still think that 
metaphysical phenomena are inadmissible, because to admit them throws 
doubt on certain principles of classical teaching, should also remember 
that all discoveries began by being denied. 

For thousands of years meteorites had fallen from the sky before 
hundreds of witnesses, a great number had been picked up, several were 
preserved in churches, museums, and collections. But there was still 
lacking in 1769 an independent spirit to confirm them. This man arrived 
in 1794. It was Chladni. 

I throw no stones at Lavoisier, nor at the Académie des Sciences, 
nor at any person, but at the tyranny of prejudice. They did not believe, 
they would not believe, that minerals would fall from the sky. It seemed 
contrary to common sense. For example, Gassendi was one of the most 
independent and learned intellects of the seventeenth century. A meteor’ 
ite weighing sixty-six pounds fell in Provence, in 162'7, from a clear sky. 
Gassendi saw it, touched it, and examined it, yet he attributed it to some 
terrestrial eruption. 

The Académie des Sciences at last recognized, on the report of its 
commissioner Biot, the reality of meteorites at the time of the fall at 
Laigle (Orne), on April 26, 1803. The stones had been picked up, still 
hot, by a number of witnesses who narrowly escaped being stoned to death 
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by the heavens. Since that time it has very often had to engage in the 
study of meteorites.* In spite of all, the world goes forward, and the 
truth forces itself upon us. 

Peripatetic professors of the time of Galileo stated dogmatically that 
there could be no spcts on the sun. The Brocken spectre, the Fata 
Morgana, and the mirage were denied by a great number of intelligent 
people as long as they were unexplained. It is thought necessary to be 
able to explain a fact before admitting its reality. 

It was not so very long ago (1890) that ball-lightning was questioned 
at a full meeting of the Académie des Sciences in Paris by the very mem- 
ber of the Institute who ought to have known most about it, Mascart, 
director of the Central Meteorological Office. He maintained that my ~ 
conviction was not wel! founded, although I had quoted so many examples 
in my works. 

The history of the progress of science shows throughout that great 
and fruitful results may arise from simple and commonplace observations. 
In the domain of scientific study nothing should be disdained. 

We should always observe this double principle: 


Deny nothing a priori. 
Admit nothing without proof. 


In 1831, Dr. Castel said, at the Académie de Medicine, after the 


reading of a report of a Commission of this Society on animal magnetism: 


If the majority of the facts stated were true, then half the knowledge 
acquired in physics would be invalidated. Therefore their propagation should 
be guarded against in printing the report. 


The advice of the Medical Faculty of Bavaria against the introduc- 
tion of railways offers a typical example of this antipathy for everything 
new. That learned body supposed that such rapid movement would in- 
fallibly produce cerebral derangements in the travellers and giddiness in 
the onlookers. They recommended that at least a wooden partition 
should be erected on each side of the railway. 

We may also remember the opposition excited by Harvey’s discovery 
of the circulation of the blood, and that he was treated as a lunatic by 
the savants of his time; also the opposition to Jenner’s vaccination pro- 
posals, etc. The invention of photography passed through the same 
ordeal} in the days of Niepce and of Daguerre. Yet what a world of reve- 


* The very day that I received the proof of this page (September, 1923) I read in the 
Comptes rendus de Académie des Sciences of September 10 an account by Messrs. Mengaud 
and Mourié of the fall of a curious meteorite, weighing thirty-one pounds, which fell at Saint- 
Sauveur (Haute-Garonne) on July 10, 1914, near two farm labourers. The analysis has just 
been completed by M. A. Lacroix. Since 1803 science has made useful progress from these 
verifying statements. 

; +Mme. Blavatsky tells (in Isis Unveiled) an anecdote current among the friends of Daguerre 
cetween 1838 and 1840. During a soirée at Mme. Daguerre’s, some two months before the 
presentation of the new process before the Académie des Sciences by Arago (January, 1839), 
‘he latter had a serious consultation with one of the medical celebrities of the time concerning 
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lations has it not opened to science! We need only think of astronomy, 
from the sun to the nebulz. 


The reception which the savants accorded to the discovery of Jupi- 
ter’s satellites, and their refusal to look through Galileo’s telescope, has 
not been forgotten. At the time of the discovery of the bacillus of 
tuberculosis, did not a well-known professor, an opponent of bacteriology, 
refuse to look through the microscope at a bacillus culture which his 
assistant wished to show him? Dr. Schrenck-Notzing has recalled the 
judgment given in the Grenzboten by an eminent savant, which indicates 
the same attitude of mind: “I shall not believe in hypnotic suggestion until 
I see a case; and I shall never see one, for I ignore it on principle.” 

And the great physicist, Lord Kelvin, wrote the following:* 


I make a point of repudiating any appearance of a tendency to accept 
this miserable superstition of animal magnetism, table-turning, Spiritualism, 
mesmerism, clairvoyance, and raps. There is no mystical sixth sense. Clair- 
voyance and the rest are the result of mal-observation, with a touch of volun- 
tary self-deception, acting upon simple and trusting souls. 


Such is the degree of blindness to which one of the greatest intellects 
of the age was reduced. He did not deign to notice, or examine, or try 
to understand. | 

We can add the name of Ernst Haeckel to the list of savants blinded 
by a false pride, who have denied the existence of unexplained phenomena. 
On one unfortunate page of his interesting work The Riddle of the 
Universe, after lightly and hastily touching on mediumistic phenomena, 


which he classes as aberrations of overwrought minds, he speaks of 
thought-readers in these terms: 


That which is called telepathy (or thought transference without a material 
medium) does not exist any more than spirits or ghosts, etc. 


In spite of Haeckel and his colleagues, thought-transference, hypno- 
tism, and many other psychic manifestations are now acknowledged by 
eminent men, and the psychologist has taken courage to interest himself 
in problems which arise in a field of study hitherto considered a mass 
of trickery and fraud. Let us rather reason as Jaurés did just now. 

We must remark again, with Ch. Richet, that the comprehension 
of psychic phenomena is beyond the capacity of a certain number of men. 

In the first place, there are first-class men of science, high officials in 


her husband’s mental condition. After explaining her husband's aberration, she added, with 
tears in her eyes, that the most convincing proof of Daguerre’s insanity was his firm conviction 
that he would succeed in nailing his own shadow on the wall or to fix it on a magical metallic 
plate. The doctor listened attentively, and replied that on his part he had lately observed 
symptoms in Daguerre which to him amounted to an irrefutable proof of lunacy. He ended the 
conversation by advising her to send her husband quietly and without delay to Bicetre. Two 
months afterwards a vivid interest arose in the world of science and art after an exhibition of 


pictures prepared by the new process, and photography, already discovered by Niepce, was recog: 
nised. 


* See Myers, Proceedings of the Society for Psychical Research, xiv., 1904, p. 365; and 
Richet, Traité de Meétapsychique, p. 6. 
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education or administration, who are very competent in certain subjects, 
very upright, of a ripe and usually well-founded judgment, but who do not 
go outside their sphere, and for whom science has said its last word on 
everything. They are convinced that the laws of nature are known! 
This class of people was opposed to new discoveries throughout the ages, 
the movement of the earth, the telescope, the circulation of the blood, 
meteorites, vaccination, electricity, gas lighting, railways, photography, 
submarine telegraphy, the phonograph, the cinematograph, aviation, etc. 
They would never devote their time to these things because they were 
sure they were impossible, and they always obstinately adhere to a scep 
ticism which to them seems rational. . 

Then there are the shrewd persons of business ability, false, knavish,. 
and crooked people, given to exploiting their neighbours, convinced that 
it is better to rob than to be robbed, and setting unscrupulous traps for 
others. These people can see nothing but cleverness, falsehood, and decep- 
tion in these things. 

Lastly, from another point of view, but equally incapable of judging 
the phenomena, there are the simpletons, the credulous, who have no 
critical minds, who make a blind faith of Spiritualism—a religion indeed— 
and cannot exactly analyse the effects to be observed. 

Yet there are also the Free, and they surely form a notable propor- 
tion of the human species. 

Let us acknowledge, in any case, that people in general are incapable 
of a sustained attention, and that in the terrestrial human race, as a whole, 
indifference to the knowledge of truth is almost universal. This indif- 
ference perpetuates the amazing ignorance which every shrewd observer 
encounters in all scientific and historical fields. After so many centuries 
of progress, so many discoveries, this universal ignorance is truly fantastic. 
Nobody wants to learn. The inhabitants of our planet live without know- 
ing where they are and without having the curiosity to ask. 

The columns of the Press are occupied with material pursuits, races 
of all kinds, millions in bets, speed tests, sports, boxing, pugilistic matches, 
speculations, the theatre, the cinema, the films, new dances, the nude in the 
musicvhalls, adulteries, crimes of passion, assassinations, political speeches, 
advertisements. As regards scientific progress and general intruction, they 
are conspicuous by their absence. 

Tt is particularly in psychic matters that this ignorance is remarkable 
and regrettable, for we are all personally concerned here. The psychical 
world is vaster and more immense than the physical world. 


Yes, the Unknown World is vaster and more important than the 
Known. 
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PURPOSE AND SCOPE OF THE SOCIETY 


1. The investigation of alleged telepathy, visions and 
apparitions, dowsing, monitions, premonitions, automatic writ- 
ing, and other forms of automatism (as speaking, drawing, 
etc.) psychometry, coincidental dreams, clairvoyance and clair- 
audience, predictions, physical phenomena (such as material- 
ization, telekinesis, rapping and other sounds), and in short 
all types of mediumistic and metapsychical phenomena. 


2. The collection, classification, study and publication of 
reports dealing with the phenomena designated above, from 
first-hand acquaintance and seemingly in good faith. Members 
especially, but also non-members, are asked to supply data or 
to give information where such may be obtained. Names con- 
nected with phenomena must be supplied, but on request these 
will be treated as confidential. 


3. The maintenance of a Library on all subjects em- 
braced in psychical research, and bordering thereupon. Contri- 
butions of books and periodical files will be welcomed and 
acknowledged in the Journal. 


4. Encouragement of the formation of local groups in all 
parts of the country which will co-operate with and report to 
the American Society; and the encouragement of qualified 
individuals disposed to give attention to investigation with 
like co-operation. 


The Journat of the American Society for Psychical Research is published 
monthly by the American Society for Psychical Research, Inc. at Hyslop House, 
15 Lexington Avenue, New York, N. Y. “Entered as second-class matter 
May 25, 1933, at the post office at New York, N. Y., under the Act of March 3, 
1879.” Yearly subscription $5.00. 
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HISTORY OF THE SOCIETY 


The First American Society for Psychical Research was formed in 1885, in 
consequence of a visit by Sir W. F. Barrett to this country, and Prof. Simon 
Newcomb became its President. In 1887 the Society invited a man of signal 
ability, Richard Hodgson, A.M., LLD., sometime Lecturer in the University of 
Cambridge, to become its Executive Secretary, and he accepted. , 


This organization later became a branch of the English Society under the 
very able guidance of Dr. Hodgson until his death in 1905. The American. 
Society for Psychical Research was then re-established with James H. Hyslop, 


Ph.D., formerly Professor of Logic and Ethics in Columbia University, as its 
Secretary and Director. 


THE ENDOWMENT 


The American Society for Psychical Research, Inc., was incorporated under 
the Laws of New York in 1904 under the name of American Institute for Scientific 
Research, for the purpose of carrying on and endowing investigation in the fields 
of Psychical Research and Psycho-therapeutics. It is supported by contributions 
from its members and an endowment fund which now exceeds $275,000. The 
income of the Society pays only for the publications and office expenses, but 
does not enable the Society to carry on its scientific investigations. A much greater 
sum is required before this work can be carried forward with the initiative and 
energy which its importance deserves. 


The endowment funds are dedicated strictly to the uses set forth in the 
deed of gift and are under control of the Board of Trustees, the character and 
qualifications of whom are safeguarded, as with other scientific institutions. 


Moneys and property dedicated by will or gift to the purposes of the 
American Society for Psychical Research, Inc., whether to the uses of psychical 
research or psycho-therapeutics, are earnestly solicited. The form which such 
dedication should take when made by will is indicated in the following: 


FORM OF BEQUEST 


“I give, devise and bequeath to the American Society for Psychical Research, 
Inc., a corporation organized under the laws of the State of New York, the sum 
OF  ..cctedescuarenee dollars (or if the bequest is real estate, or other specific items of 


property, these should be sufficiently described for identification), in trust for 
the corporate purposes of said Society.” 
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